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ANNUAL EFFORTS IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 

Every cause must have a place ; and it is well known, that 
our Society, at the suggestion and agency of friends in the 
ministry, selected many years ago the month of December as 
the season of special, simultaneous efforts in behalf of peace. 
The twenty-fifth of the month, or some convenient Sabbath 
near that day, was proposed as the time for preaching on the 
subject, for a concert of prayer in its behalf, and for contribu- 
tions to our treasury. 

The time has now returned for these efforts ; and we would 
respectfully, yet earnestly remind our friends of the claims 
which this great cause has upon them, and urge ministers to 
preach, and churches to observe the annual concert of prayer 
for universal peace, and to take measures for a liberal contribu- 
tion to our funds. An effort of this sort once a year is certainly 
the least we can ask of them, if we ask any thing ; and unless 
they are so unreasonable or so unreflecting as to imagine that 
this cause, unlike any other, can prosper, or even live without 
pleas or prayers, without money, or personal efforts, or any 
mean& whatever, we trust they will this month come promptly 
and zealously to our aid in all the ways proposed, of preaching, 
prayer and contribution. 

Preaching. — We hope our friends in the ministry will 
devote to the subject, not an inference, or an incidental allusion 
or argument, but an entire discourse, if not more, as indispen- 
sable to do any sort of justice, or make any distinct impression 
in favor of the ciuse. Is this the only way they have helped 
forward the cause of temperance, or any other great enterprise 
now in the full tide of success ? Was it merely by occasional 
inferences, or passing allusions, that those causes were brought 
into their present degree of favor? Are they even now 
sustained by such incidental efforts f We are far from 
undervaluing even such aid ; it must, in connection with more 
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direct and more vigorous efforts, be of much use ; but we need 
vastly more, and urge our friends in the pulpit to plead this 
cause very much as they have others. 

We hope ministers will feel that it depends almost entirely 
on themselves whether any thing is done among their people 
for our cause. If they would have prayer or contribution to 
any purpose, they must first preach, and then see that the way 
is prepared for aiding us in those other methods. 

Concert of Prayer. — Prayer is just as essential to success 
in this cause as in any other; and, if Christians will not, in a 
year, spend an hour or two in praying for the smiles of Heaven 
upon it, we would not give a rush for their interest in the 
cause, and must regard their pretensions of friendship as arrant 
hypocrisy. But we cannot suppose any followers of the Prince 
of Peace unwilling, if duly enlightened on the subject, to unite 
most cordially in such a concert; but we must ordinarily 
depend on the pastor to give the information requisite to excite 
and guide the prayers of his church ; nor can we repress the 
hope, that he will in every case, do what may in his judgment 
be necessary to secure a large attendance on the concert, and 
to render it deeply interesting. Let it come after his sermon ; 
let him explain its design, and urge some of the considerations 
which plead for a full attendance; let him prepare himself 
well for the occasion, and do his best to make it a season of 
special interest and improvement. 

Contribution. — Money is obviously as indispensable to 
the cause of peace as to any other enterprise of benevolence or 
reform. Its operations cannot be sustained without funds. 
Tracts, and periodicals, and volumes will not write, and print, 
and circulate, themselves. Such operations cost money, vastly 
more than most of our friends seem to suppose ; and somebody 
must pay it, or the cause must cease at once. It can scarcely 
live even in name, without some $5,000 a year; nor can it 
make any thing like the progress it should and might, without 
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ten, or twenty or even thirty thousand. Even this last sum 
would not put a single tract at one cent a piece in every 
family of the nation ; nor would the first sum supply New 
England alone. 

Now, what shall be done ? Mr. Ladd, once the pecuniary 
support of our cause, has gone to rest; and the property he 
left for it, is not yet available for its relief, and will not be to 
any considerable extent for years. The cause must go on, 
for it is God's cause ; but it cannot for a year, or a month, 
without the active support of its surviving friends. Shall it 
then depend alone on a mere fraction of its friends at this 
centre? Shall its agents, unable to support themselves, be 
left to starve, or abandon our service? Shall a few, a very 
few friends, with only moderate means, be required to sustain 
the cause alone, by such drafts upon them as will soon exhaust 
all their resources ? Or will our thousands of professed friends 
through the land, come to the aid of our common cause, not 
merely with fair words, and kind wishes, but with something 
which they themselves would take in payment for such labors 
as printers and other servants of the Society perform for us ? 
We trust they will; and, if so, our exhausted treasury will 
soon be replenished, and our operations go on with renewed 
and unfaltering energy. 

Do our friends ask for what specific objects we need funds ? 
We reply, 1. For the support of our Depository at the centre 
of our operations ; a department quite indispensable to an 
enterprise like ours, but requiring no small amount of labor 
and expenditure ; — 2. For a variety of expensive services in 
delivering lectures, and superintending our correspondence and 
publications ; a department now very much neglected for want 
of means, yet one in which we ought to have full ten times as 
much labor as we have at present, or can ever have without a 
large increase of funds ; — 3. For publishing and circulating 
our periodical, of which we are anxious to send hundreds and 
thousands gratuitously through the land ; our tracts, of which 
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we have nine stereotyped, several others ready for publication, 
and some score of topics on each of which, a new tract ought 
to be issued forthwith ; and popular volumes, of which some 
are already stereotyped, one is now on hand, and others still 
are much needed for the diffusion of peace principles through 
the mass of the people. 

Appropriation of Funds given. — Our friends, in sending 
their contributions, may either leave them at our disposal for 
such purposes as we may deem most indispensable, or may 
receive their value in the publications of our Society, to be 
distributed among the donors themselves. Individuals giving 
one dollar or more, may, if the name is sent, have our periodi- 
cal for a year ; and, where a congregation takes up a collection, 
it may, if they so request, be returned in tracts, or other 
publications, to be circulated in every family. This we regard 
as a very good method of promoting the cause, and should be 
glad at any time to receive donations in this way. 



MR. WEBSTER'S SPEECH IN FANEUIL HALL. 

With the bearings of this speech on party politics, we have nothing 
to do; but some of its incidental admissions, we cannot fail to notice, 
as undesigned yet decisive testimony to the cause of peace. 

1. This late Dangers of Wab. — Mark Mr. Webster's allusion 
to the frequent ■probabilities of a war with England. Our own hopes 
always prevailed over our fears ; but we often felt serious apprehensions 
for the result, and thought the danger called for special efforts from the 
friends of peace. For this purpose, we offered for insertion in some 
twenty or thirty religious papers, a series of articles on the subject; 
but some of the editors excluded them from their columns, and 
denounced them as superfluous, on the ground that there was no danger 
of war. True, some of our wisest politicians gave free utterance to 
their fears ; but it was well nigh impossible to make many good men 
look at the dangers which threatened us. Nor will many of them 
even now believe or realize the full import of Mr. Webster's assertion, 
" although the whole of the danger was not developed, yet I saw that, 
when the state of affairs between England and America should become 
known, an outbreak was sure to be at hand." He then specifies one of 
the occasions which threatened such an outbreak, and proceeds to state 
at some length the grounds of his own apprehensions. 

2. The best Method op Peace. — We are glad to hear at length 
the testimony of a diplomatist to the efficacy of frank, straight-forward 
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